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ENTERING 1944—THE TASKS AND PROBLEMS 
OF THE YEARS TO COME 


_ The Bishop of Exeter writes in his Dioce- 
san Leaflet for January 1944:— 

“T do not remember that in 1918 anyone 
used the words ‘win the peace.’ Then we 
thought only of winning the victory. The 
victory was won, but the peace was lost. 
It would seem that we have learned the lesson 
that the objective of war is not victory but 
| peace, and to ‘win the peace’ has now become 

a familiar phrase, significant and now full 
of hope for the year of destiny upon which 
we shall have entered when what I write 
_reaches my readers. 

“Victory would now seem to be certain. 
Nothing that can reasonably be imagined 
would seem able to save Germany from down- 

fall utter and complete. That is not to say 
that victory is near at hand. Our Prime 
_ Minister never ceases to remind us of the 
price that has still to be paid in blood and 
_ tears and sweat before the victory is won. 
Before that day comes, English homes may 
“have to bear the suffering which Russian 
homes have borne for two full years. Hopes 
_may be deferred, but hope is justified. It 
Must be a sober hope, for we shall still have 
to win the victory in the Far East, where for 
seven years China has waged a gallant, and 
for four years lonely, battle against her 


pany. and ours. The words of Francis 
Drake, the greatest of the sons of Devon, 
should therefore be constantly on the lips of 
those who pray, lest with the coming of vic- 
tory in the West we should be tempted to 
ek Hat the great matter is ‘thoroughly 


“Hope is justified, but it must be a sober 
hope. It is safe to prophesy that when the 
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words ‘bomb’ and ‘tank’ and ‘shell’ with all 
their horrible significance, have passed into 
oblivion, the words ‘problem’ and ‘task’ will 
take their place with equal frequency and 
for many a long year to come. If we are to 
win the peace, we shall need the same unity, 
energy, initiative and control in ‘creative’ 
works as we have for four years in destruc- 
tion. We shall as a nation be poorer than we 
have ever been. We shall be tired. We shall 
be tempted to relax all effort. The old evil 
spirits will be waiting to enter into a nation 
off its guard all the more eager to resume the 
old place because they have been so long evac- 
uated. There will be many disappointments. 
There is nothing which so braces the mind 
as facing the naked truth. But as Field-Mar- 
shal Smuts has reminded us, ‘we shall be a 
nation with a glory and an honour and a 
prestige such as perhaps no nation ‘has ever 
enjoyed in history: recognised as possessing 
a greatness of soul that has entered into the 
very substance of history.’ That is a good 
ground for hope. 


The Strain is on the Roots 
“But we shall need to remember the words 


of Jesus, ‘Because it had no root it withered 


away.’ His is the master-word always. In 
all times of storm and stress and trial, the 
strain is on the roots. It is true of plants 
and trees, of men and nations. If the roots 
are not sound and deep, there may be quick 


growth and early promise, but it will not — ; 


last. The ‘upstart’ soon withers. If the roots 
are cut, the tree decays. The history of the - 
war might be written with this master-word _ 
of Jesus as the text. China, that old wise 


Peination rooted i history, in the Jand and t] 
home, has stood. and will endure the strai 
Japan, the upstart, will not. Germany has 


cut the roots which might have made her — 


strong ... What of our own dear land? The 
roots of a nation’s life are remembrance of 
past History; attachment to the Land; rev- 
erence for the Home; and the Fear of God. 
Let all politicians, planners, reformers mark 
well what Nature and the Lord of Nature 
proclaim. If Britain is true to these four she 
will, like a good tree, stand all the storm and 
stress of war and post-war. ‘A good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit.’ That is our hope. 
A good tree is good only if the roots are 
sound and deep. That is our warning. be 


Problems and Tasks 


“In the paragraphs which follow, an at- 
tempt is made to state some of the tasks and 
problems that await us in the years to come. 

“As Citizens. To care for the disabled, the 
widowed and the orphaned by whose suffer- 
ings we have ourselves been saved. To accept 
for ourselves prolonged restrictions of food 
and clothing, in order that those in countries 
ruined by the enemy may first be saved from 
nakedness and famine. To rebuild the waste 
places of our own cities, giving priority to 


houses for the people. To fulfil our pledges - 


to the workers on the land. 

“As Christians. To support by public wit- 
ness, vote and action all proposals which 
help; to resist by protest and action all pro- 
posals which hinder or postpone the achieve- 
ment of the tasks in the paragraph above. 
If Victory comes, to remember in rejoicing, 
moderation and restraint, giving thanks to 
God as those who have by His help come 
through great tribulation. Above all, seeing 
that there has been_a slump in truth, honesty 


and sex morality, to proclaim by public wit- 


ness and private example the glory of truth, 
honour, chastity and modesty. To reclaim 
Sunday from the encroachments which have 
been made upon it under the guise of war 
emergency. 

“As Churchmen. To renew the broken 
habits of private devotion and public wor- 
ship. To give in all ways reality to our mem- 
bership in the Church, giving generously of 
time, money and service, that the broken 
‘machinery’ of the Church may be repaired. 
We have in this Diocese to restore our Cathe- 
dral, to rebuild and restore churches de- 
stroyed or damaged. We have to respond to 
_ the challenge of the State that we may claim 
the help offered by the State for the repair 

of our Church Schools. We must lift the bur- 


- these things we shall ne 


- instrument in time of His eternal purpose.” — 


_the doctors, surgeons and nurses, and they 


<... “Orderly” .< . “Charlie.” ... He gets no 


vision of t 


ed a new vision 2 | 
of Christ, th 


Church as indeed the Body 

3 

“WARD BY NIGHT” — ae j 

_ ‘An Army Chaplain contributes the follow- 

ing vignette based on his experience in an 
Army Hospital: “ ‘ ; 

In a great hospital there are so many peo- 


- ple who work really hard without getting any © 


praise or publicity. Everybody knows about © 


deserve all the kudos they can get, but who — 
ever thinks about the cooks, clerks, sanitary — 
men, orderlies, store-keepers, post corporals, | 
electricians, barbers, engineers, or even 
chaplains. Not that they ask for limelight. — 
There’s no time now to tell you about all 
these good people, and others, but do remem- — 
ber that a hospital is a city in itself, with its. 
laundry, its canteen, its linen stores, its- 
tailor’s shop and its chapel, besides all the 
usual X-ray departments, path. labs., oper- — 
ating theatres and eye clinics. ... 
One man now stands out in my mind. Call — 
him ‘Charlie,’ a night orderly. I see him 
because I am a chaplain, and we see a lot of - 
things quietly. Talk about the Lady of the - 
Lamp! You should see Charlie! He is not_ 
very romantic and not at all soldierly. He. 
wears slacks, gym shoes, a pullover when its 
cold, and he has a ragged moustache and a 
slightly bald head. Very English he is. 
Quiet and quick on his feet when men call 


dances or dinners or rides in jeeps. Charlie 
may be talking to you in the Sister’s Duty 
Room and then he just isn’t there . .. he 
was wanted in the ward. at | 
You’ve all seen a hospital ward by day. | 
At night it’s a bit different. Shadows. Quiet. | 
Rather mysterious. And out here in North | 
Africa it looks rather like a vast nursery, | 
with muslin-curtained cots! Mosquito nets | 
to cover over these grown-up children, so | 
helpless. Sick, wounded. ... “Charlie.” ... | 
He’s there. The glaring electric lights are 
out, but Charlie has the lantern, with a soft | 
yellow gleam. ci ~ | 
“Get me a bottle, Charlie... .” 
“Oh! Turn me over Charlie, 
hurts . .-.” 
“Some water, Charlie.” _ 
Silently he moves, this unromantic, un- | 
military man with the lamp. 


me leg 


wife of his now. ... I knew-the boy by day 
you see, when Charlie was off duty. Talked 


to him, made silly jokes. Played music for 


him and others on my violin. He was better. 
And then he just wasn’t better. So they 
knocked on my door about 2 a.m. I went 
along. Charlie was there—and Sister. ~I 
could hear some men muttering, breathing. 
Set around one bed there were screens. The 
boy was worse. Sister came with me. Charlie 
slipped off on some practical errand. 

“He’s going,” says Sister. 
under his shoulder. “Our Father...” we say, 
‘and “The Lord is my Shepherd... .” He is 
absolved and blessed and as I commend his 
‘soul to God he is gone. ‘‘Yea, though I walk 
‘through the Valley of the Shadow... .” I 
look at Sister and she looks at me. Still, 
silent ... is religion out of date at such 
times? 

In the Duty Room Chee. ee a cup of 
Ovaltine- feady—it’s 4 a.m. and chilly. They 


seem to slip away to their “long home” in . 


the small hours when all the world is quiet. 
~On Sunday n ht we had prayers and 
music in the oat His friends could not get 
to the funeral, you ‘see. Schubert’s lovely 
-“Titany for All Souls.”” Death is just going 
home, not terrible or gruesome for the Chris- 
tian. We are part of a family. Don’t be afraid 
of “many mansions in our Father’s house” 
Not much of a sermon. Only, the boys 
now me. We are a family. 
- But there’s Charlie! 
E Perhaps he has a cup of tea ready. 
Ee He’ s up every night. . 


ra 


-WAR-TIME CRUISE OF THE “JOHN 
WILLIAMS V” 


Since the days of John Williams and James 
mers, New Guinea and the neighbouring 
slands have been known as one of the great 


ociety. One has often wondered what was 
appening to the young Churches there under 
he stress of war. An article in The Chronicle 
for November gives a fascinating account of 
“a voyage made by the “John Williams V’— 
he fifth edition of the “Children’s Ship’— 
nade after many months of enforced idle- 
less. Twenty calls were made at thirteen 
ands, and in almost all cases it was found 
“8 he local pastors and teachers had been carry- 
n bravely with little news from the outer 


8 world. and, ipactically no Kuropean assist- 


child too. a tyne and a BE ‘ta Hees young a 


_My hand is 


mission fields of the London Missionary ~ 


ance. At every visit services were held, and 
these were well attended. The people were 
greedy for news, but there was no sign of 
despondency. On one island the people, hear- 
ing of the bombing of churches in England, 
on their own initiative made a gift of over 
£67. On another a sum of £115 was raised 
for the same purpose, but before this money 
could be handed over to the missionary on 
his return visit the people’s own church had 
been destroyed by an enemy bomb. Yet they 
insisted on the money being devoted to the 
purpose for which it had been collected. The 
voyage was not without dangers from storms 
and submarines and bombers. On one occa- 
sion an enemy plane was brought down with- 
in a few miles. But the “Ship of the Gospel,” 
as the islanders call it, came through un- 
scathed. The expedition was the means of 
bringing good cheer to these scattered Chris- 
tian communities, and of bringing back wel- 
come news of their welfare.—Life and Work, 
January 1944. 


BISHOP’S TRIBUTE TO A FALLEN 
ARTIST 


In a letter to The Times (December 29th, 
1943) the Bishop of Coventry pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to a former member of Blun- 
dell’s School, of which the Bishop was 
Headmaster. 

“Navigator Sergeant Alain John, after a 
long series of flights over Germany with a 
group of his friends who preferred to fly as a 
Aeam of sergeants, died from injuries on 
December 23rd, 1943. Lovable, vivid, and - 
independent he had shown great gifts. 

“He was at Blundell’s School for six years, | 
an artist and a gifted modeller. He passed. - 
the entrance to King’s College, Cambridge, 
at Christmas, 1938, and was told by his 
father he could go abroad and travel until the 
October term started. He said no, he would 
go back to school and spend a term making 
a statue to go into the large empty niche 
over the school tower porch. He began mod- 
elling Peter Blundell, then tried St. Peter, 


- gave that up and began a model of the Christ 


in Blessing. To complete it he stayed in a 


local hotel during the Easter holidays, start- date? 


ing work at the earliest hour and working 
through till late at night. Eric Gill, who was 


not an easy praiser, of his own work or any- 


one else’s, on seeing the clay model said, ‘No 
finer piece of work has been done in this coun- 
try this year by anyone. This thing is superb 
and you cannot possibly risk casting it your- 
selves.’ However, we did cast it in concrete, - 


and it stands, a 7-ft. figure over the porch 


Instinctively lengthened, like the great Char-_ 


tres figures, the Christ looks down on the 
school quadrangle. It is a moving work of 
faith and tenderness, and of the quality in its 
faith and its art Eric Gill’s judgment stands.” 


DANISH VIEW OF POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS 


The well-known Danish Christian, Profes- 
sor Hal Koch, has recently written an article 
on the post-war settlement. This is particu- 
larly interesting as coming from one of the 
outstanding Christian leaders of Denmark 
to-day. He writes: “The Press is discussing 
post-war economy, the parties are question- 
ing the continuation of their political co- 
operation, the farmers and workers are 
questioning their position in society, large 
commercial and industrial firms are prepar- 
ing for a big push when the doors are re- 
opened to the world and, last but not least, 
the so-called illegal Press is discussing the 
‘hour of settlement’—that is, the measures 
which we will demand on the day when we 
are again masters in our own house. 

“Without this settlement normal life can- 
not be restored. This war, like other wars, 
will naturally require a settlement between 
' the belligerents concerning guilt and respon- 
sibility, rehabilitation. and compensation. 
This problem involves the whole world; we 
Danes, however, may stand aside. No mat- 
ter how differently we may judge Denmark’s 
attitude during the war, we all have the 
feeling that this attitude has not been so 
brilliant that we shall be justified in joining 
in the world’s discussions on the day the war 
fone A certain quietness will surely suit us 

est. j 

“Tt is therefore natural that we should take 
more interest in home conditions, especially 
as the belligerents have promised us absolute 
sovereignty and independence... . 


“Before the war we had reached a juster_ 


distribution of the good things of life in 
Denmark, but the war years have upset 
everything. While we preached the gospel 
of solidarity and cohesion, the good things of 
life were being distributed with increasing 
inequality. The heaviest burdens were placed 
on the weakest shoulders. Many believed, 
and say, that all the talk about solidarity is a 
swindle. 

“The only post-war problem is, therefore, 
whether national solidarity can be realised 
in true economic solidarity, where burdens 
are divided justly. If not, our long-winded 
talk about national honour and patriotism 
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+ ing from economi, 
ous for a nation 


It is dange 
power to be 
absolutely in the hands of the public, while 


- economic power is somehow centralised with- 


in a comparatively narrow circle. 

“Politicians and economists, and not the 
Danish Youth Association, will find the solu- 
tion. Our task is simply to demand a solution. 
We must demand that the future shall create 
this economic and social solidarity in a de- 
gree corresponding to the strong words of 
the period of occupation. Only thus shall we 
be able to save our faces.” ; 


UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER 


During this week the Annual Week of 
Prayer, organised by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, is being held as usual. The topics 
for prayer have been translated into French, 
German, Czech and Dutch for nationals resi- 
dent in this country. They have also been 
translated into twelve Indian languages. 

An introductory radio address was given 

by Dr. W. J. Noble, General Secretary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society, on Sunday, 
January 2nd. 
' In addition to the usual meetings and 
services, there will be a United Nations’ 
service at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Saturday 
at 2.30. Thirty nations are expected to be 
represented. : 


MISSIONARY RECEPTION TO 
CHINESE MISSION OF GOODWILL 


A reception in honour of the Chinese Mis- 
sion of Goodwill now visiting Britain, ar- 
ranged by the United Aid to China Fund and 
British Missionary Societies, was held in 
London on December 23rd. The Bishop of 
London presided, and there was a large and 
representative gathering, including many 
prominent missionary and Church leaders. 
Addresses of welcome were given by the 
Bishop of London, the Rev. H. B. Rattenbury 
(Methodist Missionary Society), and the Rey. 
W. Cocker Brown (London Missionary So- 
ciety). Three members of the Chinese Mis- 
sion of Goodwill replied. 

The Bishop of London, in his speech, re- 
ferred to the great admiration which Britain 
felt for China and to the close links existing 
between the Christian communities of both 
countries. The Chinese speakers all testified 
to. the value of the pioneer work of British 
missions in China, especially in the realms 
of education and of medical and social 


service. Sf 


oe 
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